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MILTON AND BEETHOVEN. 


BY CHAS, MACKAY. 








Milton sits musing in the porch, 
The bright blue sky above him, 
But can not see the light of Heaven, 

Or smiles of those who love him; 
But though the utter darkness hides 
The earthly from his vision, 
He sees the bowers of Paradise, 
And splendors of the Elysian ; 
He learns from angels at his side 
Creation’s awful story, 
And looks upon them face to face, 
Undazzled by their glory. 


Beethoven, Music’s great high priest, 
Whose heaven-born fancies capture 

The tangled skeins of harmony 
And weave them into rapture, 

Hears not the voice of human kind 
Nor sound of life and motion ; 

Nor tempests on the echoing hills 
Nor moan of restless ocean ; 

And yet, in silence of his mind, 
Can hear the throb and thunder 

Of jubilant hymns and solemn chants, 
And lays of love and wonder. 


Thus, though relentless fate may close 
The gateways of our senses, 

Immortal spirit overleaps 
Their barriers and defenses, 

And, with celestial recompense 
For harm and loss diurnal, 

Yields greater joys than flesh affords, 
In foretastes of the Eternal. 

To blind old Milton’s rayless orbs 
A light divine is given, 

And deaf Beethoven hears the hymns 
And harmonies of Heaven. 

—Littells Living Age. 


ENGLISH MOZART. 


| Concluded. | 
0" less known songs and pieces of Bishop's, there are many 
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which, in the present dearth of good songs. and in face of much 

of the trash which finds its way before the public, it would well 
repay the amateur to unearth. No piece that Bishop ever wrote better 
displays the strength and originality of his genius than the bold and 
manly song “My Boat is on the Shore.”’ Like all Bishop's songs, 
it is preceded by one of those pieces of symphony for which he was 
so famous—in the present composition wild in character and leading 
up to a picturesque accompaniment which well sustains the declama- 
tory music of the song. For a sweet and effective trio it would be 
difficult to find one to surpass ‘““How Deep the Sigh,” for two so- 
pranos and a tenor—a piece illustrating its composer's style in the 
happiest manner. That large and ever-increasing public seeking 
after duets will find in Bishop's ‘As It Fell Upon a Day,” “ Or- 
pheus,”’ and “On a Day,” three compositions abounding in elegant 
and expressive music, which, for originality and beauty in melody 
and harmony, are far superior to most English duets. 

The glee is an essentially English form of music, and if there is 
one department more than another of the art in which English mu- 
sicians may boast an originality, a purity and force, it is in this 
species of composition. Bishop stands in the first rank of glee 
writers. His freshness of style, his clear and arch manner, the fine 
imagination which was his, enabled him fully to grasp the well-nigh 
limitless field of expression and fancy which this form of art covers. 
“Sleep, Gentle Lady,” one of the lasting remnants of the opera 
“Clari,” is an elegant composition, possessing all the character of 
the best age of glee writing. Other equally beautiful glees—art 





works in the highest sense of the word—are “ Blow, Gentle Gales,’’ 
“Where Art Thou, Beam of Light?’ “ Up, Quit Thy Bower,"’ and 
the inimitable “‘Mynheer Vandunck,’’ which first appeared in “ The 
Law of Java,” a dramatic work brought out in 1822. 

Yet one of Bishop's greatest achievements will be his selections of 
popular airs, with his symphonies and accompaniments, and, above 
all, his settings to so many of Shakespeare's words. Never was 
|composer more happy than Bishop in those short and lively im- 
| pulses of symphony which precede his own songs, and he has been 
equally felicitous when supplying these to other composers’ musi 
| To seize upon the spirit and fancy of another musician's work, to 
catch exactly the varied feeling and pathos pervading the national 
airs of Britain, and to clothe these with suitable musical dress for 
modern introduction, could never be an easy task. Yet Bishop suc- 
ceeded in this beyond approach—as, for example, his additions to 
two volumes of Moore’s “ Irish Melodies "'—and it is largely due to 
Bishop's fertile pen and fine taste that many of these national tunes 
j have n brought down to the perception of present-day ears. The 
|simplicity and, above all, elegance of treatment which they called 
for—the admixture of feeling, pathos, and native coloring which was 
to be preserved—demanded qualities which only a home-bred mu- 
sician, who was something of a true genius, could supply—and such 
was Bishop. His settings of Shakespeare's words will live while 
England lasts—since, in wedding his muse to the greatest poetry of 
our language, it has elicited from him much of the finest music that 
ever fell from his pen. “ As You Like It,” “The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,’ “The Midsummer Night's Dream,” ‘“‘ The Comedy of 
Errors,’ were set by him, and it is not faint praise to say that the 
music clings with great beauty to the bard's well-measured figures. 

Bishop's forte was undoubtedly dramatic music. He excelled asa 
writer of glees and part music, but his real influence is felt in the 
larger sphere of art which the theater opened out to him. Prolific 
as he was, it is not so much that as the tone of his music which wins 
us towards Bishop. It teems with a light and bracing character, 
which must have proved particularly refreshing at a period when the 
art seemed halting between the fashionable luxuriance of Italian 
music and the sickly sentiment of conglomerations of all musical 
sorts to which the stage of his day was largely given up. Whatever 
Bishop did had a regenerating effect upon English opera, and it is to 
be regretted he did not cast his whole energies into the work of di- 
verting the public taste from the stream of indelicate sentiment 
which had been set running by the unbounded success of composi- 
tions of “ The Beggar's Opera "type of more than fifty years before. 
He possessed all the qualities for such a work. His high attain- 
ments in the varied phases of the composer's art are evidenced in 
his larger writings for voice and orchestra, and the talent he every 
where displays has seldom been surpassed by any native composer 
Full of originality and inventiveness, with a fine imagination and 
great dramatic power, English opera sorely needed such a champion 
to shape it into something like characteristic mold and proportion. 
But Bishop squandered his resources. His lyricism, fluent and re- 
fined, his variety in mood and color, his thoroughly English style, 
his power in orchestral resource and combination—above all, the 
perfect knowledge his songs show him to have had of the capabili- 
ties of the voice—point to him as the one man who could have laid 
the basis of a truly English opera. Had he written half as much, 
and that not to order, concentrating his whole energies upon dra- 
matic music of his own conceiving, he might have died poorer than 
he did, but he would have lifted his country’s head high among the 
nations of musical Europe. FREDERICK J. CROWES1 
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ENUNCIATION AN ART. 





REV. J. C. FERNALD. 





calize, it is more so. It calls into action other and higher 
qualities of intellect. True art in painting does not consist in 
laying upon the canvass broad and flaring patches of color, how- 
ever brilliant. In fact, the work of the artist begins where that of 
the compounder of colors ends. The eye must distinguish and the 
hand discriminate with utmost exactness between kindred but vary- 
ing shades, and so distribute them that the highest truth to nature 
and some beautiful ¢Aought of a human soul shall breathe through 
all. So in the work of the musical artist. That discriminating va 


Ss" far from its being less artistic to enunciate, as well as to vo 





riety of sounds which makes a language rich and expressive is ar- 
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faculties which, while striving for purity of tone, can note and seize 
every least variation among kindred sounds, and this in the full tide 
of song, and in face of a listening multitude, is the very artistic 
frame of mind. Perfect execution, to bring the artist’s thought with 
closest impact to the souls of others, is artistic. The grandest con- 
ception would scarcely redeem a picture which should be vague of 
outline and cloudy of hue. But the perfect enunciation and articu- 
lation are, to the singer, just what precision of outline and tint are to 
the painter. They make his thought clear to other minds. Even in 
the mechanical item of being heard by large numbers over wide 
spaces more depends on shaded vowels and articulated consonants 
than on the mere volume which the vocalizers seek at the sacrifice 
of every other consideration. A whisper of Wendell Phillips would 
go further than the frenzied roar of an ordinary stump-speaker. 
Most artistic, as all admit, is that which is fitly called ‘ expression " 
—that indefinable something which makes the same words and 
same notes which in the mouth of one singer are but as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal, from the lips of another stir the pro- 
foundest depths cf the heart. It is the utterance of the very soul 
through words and tones. Such, in its perfection, we conceive to be 
the New Song of Heaven. But such expression is never attained in 
this world —or any other—except when ¢he ¢houghi is to the singer 
more than the sound. Nor are its highest possibilities reached even 
then, except as the singer consciously sends the thought of the song 
home to the hearts of those who hear, and the sympathy of other 
souls returns in full tide upon his own, And this cannot be unless 
they understand his words. 


I 


DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—V. 


[All rights reserved.) 


GREAT change for me, in fact for both of us, took place be- 

fore my first year’s agreement with Mr. Johnson was out. He 

=, proposed a partnership for five years, in which he should have 

two-thirds and I one-third of wnat we both should earn, he to have 

the privilege of spending one of the years in Germany, the division of 

profits to be the same during his absence. I agreed, and the plan 

was Carried out, and now I cannot be quite sure of the dates of cer- 

tain things, for the Chicago fire destroyed my records of those days, 

and of many years after. ButI shall be near enough for the pur- 
poses of this story. 

It was not long after our partnership agreement (probably about 
1840) that Mr. Johnson was called to take charge of the choir and 
play the organ at Park street church—the first church then in point 
of size and importance in the Congregational denomination of the 
city. I had long before pei ot | my organ performances by 
playing the “ last tune”’ at the Odeon services, in which all the peo- 
ple joined, and which was always well known and simple, and then, 
as soon as Mr. Johnson’s courage was equal to it, I supplied an or- 
ganist’s place for six months at Mr. Buddington’s church in Charles- 
town, just across the bridge. This was my first organ engagement. 
Mr. Johnson still had the choir at Mr. Rogers’ church, and now was 
to play half a day at each place, I playing the other half. Whether 
the Odeon church (the Central Congregational) had yet moved to 
its new edifice in Winter street, built near the spot where the 
Music Hall now stands, I am not certain, but if not yet, it was ac- 
complished soon after. Then all went smoothly in regard to the two 
choirs—they were near neighbors and often met together for general 
practice. There were about thirty voices in each choir. 

Mr. Johnson had had a rigid business training in a large hardware 
store in Boston before he made music his entire occupation, and al- 
ways had the idea of making ours a business establishment, modeled 
strictly on business principles. I was his first ‘‘ apprentice ;"" I be- 
came afterward “ confidential clerk,” and later, partner, and he 
would now have others coming along in the same way. So, soon 
after the arrangement with the Park street church, he decided to 
give up Harmony Hali and take three rooms in the fine basement of 
that church facing the Common. I remonstrated gently, for the 
new rooms would cost us $600 a year, and $600 then was as much 
for most purposes as twice that sum would be now. — But he said we 
could there have a fine sign out; that we could raise our prices, take 
a new student or two, and increase the business generally, enough to 
more than pay the extraexpense. We certainly did have our hands 
full, but we probably should have had that at the old place. Noth- 
ing, however, could be more convenient for our purposes 
than those rooms, and the outlook under the great trees of the Com- 
mon was most picturesque and beautiful. 

About the time I went to Boston, Lowell Mason told the public 
school authorities of the city that he believed vocal music could be 
successfully taught in the schools as a regular branch of education, 











hour lessons a week. 

One of my schools was on Fort Hill, an elevation, as 1 remem- 
ber it, of eighty or a hundred feet above the surrounding houses. 
I had no occasion to go into that part of the city for many years 
after I left it, and not very long ago, when I thought I would climb 
the old hill again, not a vestige of it remained. It was as flat all 
about there as Chicago. But when I meet Mr. Haines, the partner 
and now practical head of the great Ditson establishment, it is the 
same face that used always to give me a friendly greeting from be- 
hind his desk at the Mason street school, when I appeared there for 
the singing lesson; so of a distinguished banker in Cincinnati 
whom I occasionally see; and a_successful Chicago merchant who 
is a near neighbor—all were boys in the Mason street school. 

If my getting on so fast in a city like Boston seems unaccountable, 
I must explain again that music was in a very different condition 
then from what it is now. It was just emerging from the florid but 
crude melodies and the imperfect harmonies of the older time. 
Lowell Mason had but just commenced what proved to be a revolu- 
tion in the “ plain song” of the church and of the people, and his 
methods of teaching the elementary principles of music were so much 
better and so much more attractive than anything that had before 
been seen, that those who were early in the field had very great ad- 
vantage. We had no competition and were sought for on every 
hand. To be sure there were organists then who would be con- 
sidered fine organists now, but such very moderate players as we 
were, got on, because our choirs produced the new kind of simple, 
sweet music that went to the hearts of the people and the people 
connected the organ, little as there was in the playing. with the gen- 
eral effect they so much enjoyed. It was very much like the success 
of an early dealer in pianos in Chicago, who used to sell a great 
number of instruments by sitting down to them and singing a song 
while playing two or three poms | chords. It must be a fine piano 
to be connected with such soul-stirring music. 

One of the things that spurred me up from the first to do my best 
to succeed was the consciousness that if my father should return 
from South America and find my experiment a failure—having left 
mother and the children as I did, that I should not feel entirely com- 
fortable in the paternal society, for his own effort to better the family 
fortunes had not been very successful. But during my second 
year with Mr. Johnson he returned and no fault was found. On the 
contrary, he went back to the old farm and enjoyed my prosperity 
with the rest of us. My brother (E. T. Root, who years afterward 
with C. M. Cady started the firm of Root & Cady in Chicago) came 
home from South America, where he had gone for his health, a few 
months before my father, and soon found a situation in Boston 
where he could devote a part of his time to music. It was not long, 
however, before he decided to make music his business, as I had 
done. So we sent a piano up to the old red house, and he went 
home and gave himself wholly to practice. He was always the singer 
of the family. Before his voice changed it was a beautiful soprano, 
and after the change a smooth, sympathetic tenor ; but more of that 
later. My sisters, too, practiced whenever they could get at the piano, 
and all played and sang, much to their enjoyment and acwnpegs 
in following years. Indeed, my youngest sister, who was a baby 
when I left home, and who now is hearing what I say fifty years after- 
ward —‘‘yes, Fanny, you need not frown; it is entirely proper that I 
should say it'’—is one of the best and most Samaieanel wales teach- 
ers in the profession, as all the musical people of Chicago will testify. 

It was perhaps the year before I went to Boston that Lowell Ma- 
son and Geo. Jas. Webb held the first ‘“‘ Musical Convention,” but 
they did not call the gathering by that name. It was for some years 
‘The Teachers’ Class of the Boston Academy of Music.’’ Its ses- 
sions continued for ten days and brought together teachers of music 
and choir leaders from city and country. These being mostly men, 
the Academy's chorus, Mr. Mason's choir and other singers of the 


city joined for the afternoon and evening practice and performances. 
The mornings were spent by Mr. Mason in showing his new method 
of teaching and in giving his ideas of Church music ; the afternoons 
with Mr. Webb in part-song, glee and madrigal singing, and in the 
evening, when all could come, the choruses of the great masters 
were sung, Mr. Mason conducting and Mr. Webb accompanying 
upon the organ. Mr. Mason was a strong conductor and an intelli- 
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gent interpreter of those great works, and Mr. Webb the most refined 
and delightful teacher of the English glee and madrigal that I have 
ever known. 

It was at the Teachers’ Class of 1841, I think, that I began to figure 
as an instructor in that kind of work. 
I noticed that the voices, especially the bases, were, many of them, 


pinched and hard, and | thought I would see if I could help them. | 
There had been no voice training in classes then; that work had | 


been done entirely by private instruction. Soin pursuance of my 
plan I told some of the men of the class privately to meet me during 
the noon recess in the saloon (the small hall of the Odeon of which 
I have spoken) and we would see if our voices were all right. 
Singers, especially those in elementary states, are always interested 
in that subject, so the prop»sition met with a hearty response. 
There were pomere twenty present at that first meeting. I took 
each one separately, all the rest looking on or occasionally join- 
ing, and sang a tone with him either an octave higher or an oc- 
tave lower, and showed him and all how much more resonance and 
blending there was when the tone was produced with the throat 
more open, and when he could not readily change from the way to 
which he had been accustomed, I devised such means as I could 
think of to help him, much to the interest of the class and some- 
times to their great amusement, But when I got through there was 
a good deal od tuvceattn excitement in the little company. “This 
is what we want, Can't we have this every day ?’’ was heard on all 
sidés. I said I was willing enough, but they would have to go to 
Mr. Mason about it; we certainly could not meet at this time every 
day, for some of us had then lost our dinners. 

When the class came together for Mr. Webb's exercise in the 
afternoon these men gathered about Mr. Mason and told him what 
they wanted. They were so close to him and so clamorous I remem- 
ber, that he jumped up into a chair, and when he fully understood 
the situation, announced that the last hour of the morning would be 
devoted to vocal training under the instruction of Mr. Root. This 
was my first appearance in vocal training class work. Of course I 
could not hear voices alone so much after this as I had done in the 
smaller and more informal gathering, but it was better than nothing, 
and as there was no previous work of the kind to compare it with, it 
was popular, and continued as one of the features of teachers’ classes 
and conventions during my long connection with Mr. Mason, and 
has been an integral part of normals and conventions ever since. 

It may be worth mentioning that in the Spring of my third year in 
Boston, the first Boat Club of that city was formed. It consisted of 
twenty-four young men (two crews) mostly members of Park street 
and Winter street churches. We had a boat house on Beacon street, 
where now are magnificent residences, and used often to row up 
near to the Common where the Public Garden now is. All was open 
water where Commonwealth avenue and those finest buildings of 
Boston now are; the only obstructions were the railroads on piles 
and bridges that ran across the back bay. There was then, as to- 
day, the “mill dam," and the long bridge to Cambridge, and the 
bridges to Charlestown, to pass, when we wanted to row down the 
harbor. Ours was a ten-oared boat that had belonged to the Yale 
College Club at New Haven. We named it the “Shawmut"’ (the 
old Indian name for Boston), and our club was called the ‘‘Shaw- 
mut Boat Club.””" There was room enough in the boat for six guests, 
and in her we had many pleasant excursions up the rivers and down 
among the islands of the harbor, and much delight and advantage 
from the open air and the rowing. Here one of my listeners asks, 
‘‘who was the first president of the club,” and I answer that that 
is not worth mentioning. G. F. R. 
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ROSSINIAN REMINISCENCES. 


BY SIGNOR FABIANI. 











URING the last years of his life the great composer of ‘‘ Semir- 
amide" lived, quiet and honored, in a very elegant villa he had 
built, after his own designs, on a triangular patch of ground at 

the entrance of the Bois de Boulogne, which was a present from the 
municipality of Paris to the author of that wonderful ‘“ Guillaume 
Tell,’ which Parisians declare to be his best opera, because it was 
written among them, for them, and in their language. The passer-by, 
on a quiet, fine spring evening, was pretty sure to hear some sweet, 
well-trained voice, or the tones of the Erard piano pealing from Ros- 
sini’s hospitable salon, for every good artist, male or female, vocal or 
instrumental, was assured of a genial welcome from the warm but 
whimsical heart which beat under the well-known embroidered waist- 
coat. 

How well I recall one memorable evening when, after a little 
music from the elite of Parisian artists, we gathered round Rossini, 
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It came about in this way :—| 


61 
| listening to anecdotes of his eventful life, for the genial old maestro 
seemed to be in a retrospective frame of mind. One of us asked him 
about his first opera. ‘‘Oh, at Venice!”’ he said, with a sigh of regret 
for those days of vigorous youth. ‘‘ How much seems due to chance 
in this chequered life of ours! At the age of thirteen | was engaged 
there as maestro al cemda/o, a sort of musical white slave, who has to 
rehearse everything with everybody, and swallow snubs without 
number or stint, and all for the wages of an upper servant. Well do 
I remember the trouble I had with one of the lady singers, a woman 
with a passable voice, but with no more ear than a turnip, and less 
taste than the white of an egg. Never shall I forget one astounding 
cadenza which that gifted lady would always introduce into every 
scena. ‘Twas bravura gone mad! [I tried to convince the lady that 
public prejudice made it necessary to sing somewhat in tune, and in 
a style in some degree appropriate to that of the ‘situation.’ She 
seemed to acquiesce; but alas! she had taken too much pains with 
that diabolical cadenza to part so easily with it. Next evening she 
luxuriated in its roulades so wildly that, | confess, the maestro a/ cem- 
balo set the example of a titter that soon spread over the stage, orches- 
tra and audience. The inspired diva was mad with rage, and, of 


course, I, poor drudge, was the safest and readiest object on which to 
vent her fury. She flew to her protector, a rich Venetian noble, the 


director and proprietor of that and of other theatres. He summoned 
me next morning into his presence, and in a voice of thunder, ‘ Never 
let me hear of your insulting great artists again ! ° roared his lordship, 
‘or I'll soon dismiss you, and treat you to a month in prison!’ and 
he was able to do both! Luckily the Rossini of those days 
was not wanting in assurance. With respect, but with abundant 
cool sangfroid, I told him all about the matter, making such ex- 
cellent fun of the cadenza del diavolo that he began to be rather 
ashamed of his protege, and instead of sending me to prison he 
promised to help me produce my new opera when it was finished. 
‘Twas he who gave me my first scrit/ura, which brought me 200 
francs ($40), which was then a god-send to a poor fellow like me. 

** The Teatro San Mose, where that same opera was brought out, has 
long since been closed, unfortunately for young composers. Quite a 
nursery for compositori sbarbati, that little theater! Small auditorium 
and stage, simple costumes, little or no change of scenery, ergo no 
expense to the poor compositere esordiente. Ah, in those days, out 
libretto supplied us with subjects fit to inspire a maestro! Tancredi, 
Semiramide, Desdemona, a//a duon’ ora! But what can Verdi 
do, when he asks for a heroine and his librettist gives him an 
Azucena, an old witch who roasts her children ! 

“Ahime, tutto parsa/ The men I have known were better than those 
I meet now! Not the worst or stupidest of them that good fellow, 
that strange animal, Barbaja! Composer, librettist, impresario, how 
he worked and how he made us work! He certainly played his 
part on life's stage with a grand air, and every one of us liked him for 
the zeal with which he prepared every opera he undertook. "Twas 
a passion with him, and as he had the command of the large sums of 
public money voted annually for sfet/acodi, he could gratify his taste 
His conceit offended many; it only amused me; but had he been 
poorer, or less versatile, it might have sufficedto ruin him. As it was, 
he only left his son a very moderate fortune, which might have been 
much greater, but for his lavish ways. Why, it’was Barbaja who 
entirely rebuilt the San Carlo after the conflagration of January, 1816, 
making it more sumptuous than before. I may claim that my praise 
of him is disinterested, for while I lodged with him in his house at 
ie I never received more than 8,000 francs (—$1,600) a year, 
and I had to write two operas a year, besides correcting the accounts 
and doing all kinds of work.” 

“Had you not then a very clever conductor?’’ ‘‘Ah, you mean 
Festa, the incomparable chef-d’ orchestre/ Yes, indeed; Festa made 
of that orchestra a band of first-rate virtuosi, who produced such an 
effect as your Grand Opera band at Paris might equal, perhaps, were 
not the sa//e too vast. The far-famed band of your Conservatoire de 
Paris have the sense never to perform out of their own bare, ugly, but 
exquisitely sonorous hali, lest they should imperil their world-wide 
fame and prestige.” 

‘The papers say you hate railways; is that true, dear maestro ?”’ 
“About as true as their nonsense about my hating German music. 
The papers, indeed! Do you think I ever read them or mind 
them? What they cannot pick up from loose gossip, they'll in- 
vent. Why, I'll tell you. Some German friends once sent me from 
Florence two volumes of J. Sebastian Bach's works, so notorious was 
my admiration for his genius. What acolossus that man was! How 
could the same writer contrive to pour out such a mass of splendid 
chefs-d euvre, all in the narrow fugue style! ‘Twas easy to him, for 
he could improvise as readily as he wrote ; but such a feat was im- 
possible to any other but him. Then again, Beethoven, that sublime 
giant hero of the choral Symphony, the fifth Smphony, and the beau- 
tiful “‘ Eroica’’*! What! Aaze such musicas that? And those treas- 
| ures, the sonatas! 1 am sometimes tempted even to prefer them to 
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the symphonies. Calpani presented me to old Beethoven when I | were almost deserted, and the whole thing was about to be given 


was at Vienna, ma che volete / What with his painful and melancholy 
deafness and my ignorance of German, we made but little way to- 
gether, and I had only the satisfaction of having at least seen one of 
the mightiest champions of the art. And dear, affectionate, earnest 
Weber, too! I suppose I ought to ‘ hate’ him also, for he certainly 
attacked my ‘ Tancredi’ with an unsparing pen. It seems he was 
uncertain, after that, whether I would like to receive a visit from him. 
When he plucked up courage to visit me, I of course welcomed such 
a man with open arms and a heart in love with his genius.”’ 
| Concluded in April number.| 
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MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


{From our Regular Correspondent. } 














LonpDon, February 8, 1889. 


CPAHE musical season has now begun, and some fifteen or twenty 
2als concerts are being given every week. Hitherto, however, 

comparatively few novelties have been produced. Mr. Augus- 
tus Harris has settled the preliminary details of his opera season. 
Madame Albani is not yet engaged, as she is said to have made cer- 
tain demands as to her repertory, to which Mr. Augustus Harris can 
not agree. Mr. Harris has, however, engaged the following artists for 
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To wit: Sopranos include Mesdames MacIntyre, Nordica, Melba, 
Elisa Lita (a Roumanian prima donna), Rolla, Fursch-Madi, and 
Ella Russell; contraltos, Mesdames Scalchi and Jeanne de Vigne; 
tenors MM. J. de Reszke, Talazac, Montariol, A. D'Andrade (who 
was announced two years ago, but was then too ill to appear), 
Rinaldini, and Bieletto, besides Signor Massimi (a young tenor, who 
is now touring in Canada with Madame Albani), and baritones, etc., 
MM. E. de Reszke, Lasalle, Winogradow, D’Andrade, Abramoff, 
Miranda, De Vaschetti, and Ciampi. The conductors will be MM. 
Ardita and Mancinnelli. The list is, however, not yet complete, as 
Mr. Harris is even now artist-hunting. Wagner's ‘ Meistersinger’’ 
will be the chief novelty of the season; but, strangely enough, 
Signor Mazzucato, who has been entrusted with the adaptation of the 
Italian version, has disappeared, and repeated telegrams to Paris, 
Monte Carlo, Nice, and elsewhere, have failed to discover any trace 
of his whereabouts. There is, however, little doubt that the poet is 
working away at his task in some retired spot where he cannot be 
disturbed, and that the Italian version will be ready to time. Mr. 
Carl Rosa is again talking of another London season. 


LITTLE HEGNER. 


On the 28th ult. Master Otto Hegner made his first appearance this 
season in London and played some items of his new repertoire. 
The Beethoven Sonata, me 31, No. 3, is reserved for the second 
recital, on February 18th, when also he will perform a “ Bourree"’ by 
his master, Prof. Hans Huber. On the 28th ult, the scheme opened 
with Bach’s German Suite, or Partita in B-flat, the name of “ Partita’”’ 
having, it may be recollected, been given by the composer to this and 
its five companions in order to distinguish them from the French 
and English suites. Such music demands little more than mere 
mechanical precision, and the young gentleman accordingly found 
no insuperable difficulties. Beethoven's ‘‘ Waldstein '’ Sonata, on the 
other hand, is, at present, beyond him. He handicapped himself 
by playing the first movement very much too fast, so that many 
passages were blurred, and the youthful pianist himself became 
exceedingly nervous. He had, however, recovered himself by the 
finale, which was performed in an unexceptionable style. 


SABBATH CONCERTS. 


The Sunday concerts of the winter, so far as the “ People’s 
Concert Society ’’ are concerned, closed on the 3rd inst., when Mr. 
Henschel directed the program. The scheme commenced with 
Mr. Henschel's own String Quartet in E minor, which was composed 
as far back as 1870. Mr. Henschel, like a good many other promi- 
nent musicians now before the public, was originally a juvenile 
prodigy, and he made his dedu/ as a pianist in 1862, when not quite 
twelve years of age. At the time he composed the quartet in 
question he was a student at the Berlin Conservatoire under the 
composer Kiel. The quartet had been heard before at one of Mr. 
Franke’s chamber concerts. 

A word or two is due to the People’s Concert Society itself. It 
was founded some years ago as a rival to the Popular Ballad Concert 
Committee. For some time ballad concerts, sung by titled and other 
amateurs, were given in the poorer districts in London. But working 
class amateurs utterly despise such trivial things. The concerts 





up, when it occurred to the Poors) Concert Society that although 
the artisans and their wives might not appreciate the British ballad, 
yet classical music might be listened to gladly. Consequently, at 
these performances, which are given on Saturday evenings and 
Sunday afternoons at Poplar, South Place, Newman Street, Caxton 
Street, and elsewhere, the string quartets and other specimens of 
chamber music of the great masters are performed before very 
crowded audiences of working men. The moral of all this need 
hardly be pointed out 


LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


These concerts were resumed on the 15th ult., but it wiil be 
necessary to do little more than notify the programs as follows : 
On the 15th ult. Mendelssohn's *‘ Fingal’s Cave" Overture, Spohr's 
Ninth Concerto (Willy Hess), Beethoven's Second Symphony, the 
‘Siegfried "’ Idyll, and a feeble overture by Tschaikowsky illus- 
trating the retreat from Moscow. January 22d, Schumann's 
“ Genoveva "’ Overture, Mozart's Ris -angh Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hear 
My Prayer” (beautifully sung by Mrs. Henschel), and a poor 
entr'acte, from Weber's ‘‘ Three Pintos.’’ January 29th, McGunn's 
“Land of the Mountain and the Flood,’’ Brahms’ Second Sym- 
phony, and Mr. Henschel's Ballad for Violin (Hans Wessely). 
February 5th, Beethoven's E-flat Concerto and Schubert's Unfinished 
Symphony. Tschaikowsky’s overture was consequently the only 
novelty worthy of description. Although more or less ad caf/andum 
in style, it is patriotic, national, and program music. No description 
was vouchsafed, but it is easy to see that the Greek hymn with which 
it opens indicates the religious feelings which annimated the 
defenders of their country, while the ‘‘ Marseillaise "’ doubtless 
stands for the army of Napoleon, and a suave second subject and a 
dance possibly represent the Russian soldiery and the Moscovian 
populace. Martial music indicates a conflict, the ‘ Marseillaise "’ 

adually dies away, the Greek hymn is again heard, and the first 
ars of the Russian National Anthem proclaim victory. 


CONCERTS. 


At the Popular Concerts down to date there has not been a single 
important novelty, for Signor Piatti's new (his third) Sonata for 
Pianoforte and Violin is a feeble affair. The chief executants have 
been Sir Charles and Lady Halle, Madame Haas, Misses Janotha 
and Davies, MM. Kruse, Max Pauer, and others. 

Haydn's ‘Seasons’ was revived by Mr. Prout and the Hackney 
Choir on the 14th ult. 

Mr. Armbruster has given a performance of “ Tristan and Isolde” 
without cuts, and one act atatime. But the work was offered with- 
out stage action and in concert form, and with pianoforte accompa- 
niment only. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The novelties at this year’s Gloucester Festival will be a new 
cantata by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Mr. Lee Williams's “‘ Last Night in 
Bethany,’ a revised version of Sir Arthur Sullivan's ** Prodigal Son” 
and possibly a new violin concerto. 

Mr. Carl Rosa on the Ist inst., at Liverpool, produced his revised 
English version of Meyerbeer’s “ L’Etoile du Nord.” The perform- 
ance seems to have been in every respect successful, and the enthu- 
siasm of the Liverpool public was great. The ordinary Carl Rosa 
chorus was reinforced by the members of the Liverpool Amateur 
Opera Society, a plan which Mr. Rosa himself first adopted in that 
town, and was afterwards successfully followed by Mr. Augustus 
Harris himself at the Royal Italian Opera last year. Mr. Carl 
Rosa’s next ventures will probably fie the ‘ Prophete"’ and 
“ Lurline.” 

Mr. Ebenezer Prout has just finished his new cantata for female 
voices only, entitled ‘‘ Damon and Pythias."’ It has been written 
for the Eglesfield Musical Society, Oxford University, and is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Novello. Mr. Prout has resigned the position of 
senior musical critic of the Atheneum, but still remains a member 
cf the staff of that journal. 

M. Rene Baillot, son of the once famous violinist, has presented 
to the library of the Paris Conservatoire the MS. of Beethoven's 
Sonata in F minor, Op. 57, which, since Cranz, the Hamburg music 
publisher, so christened it, has been popularly known as the " Sonata 
Appassionata.'’ The MS. is contained in a book of forty-two oblong 
pages, and the writing is small, inclining slightly upwards, and full 
of corrections. A piece of one of the pages is torn off, probably by 
Beethoven himself, as no music is wanting in that part, But the first 
line—containing eight bars—of the andante is missing, and it has 
been replaced by another hand. The history of the MS. is known. 
It was given by Beethoven to Madame Bigot, wife of the pianist, 
and towards the end of her long life she, in 1852, presented it to M. 
Baillot, senior. 

Miss Marie Titiens has made her debut with the Marie Rose 




















‘dramatic "’ quality. 

American publishers appear to have a flattering idea of the wealth 
of English musical amateurs, for the newest dictionary of music and 
musicians, a by Scribner & Sons, is offered at the modest | 
price of 15 15s. for three volumes. A novelty of the work is its 
extensive bibliography, and there are also portraits of musicians and | 
singers, and frequent references under separate headings to favorite | 
songs in various operas and oratorios. 

Dr. Campbell, the blind principal of the Royal Normal College 
for the blind at Norwood, and an American by birth, with Mr. 
Chadfield, hon. sec. of the National Society of Professional Musi- 
cians, will represent England at the Congress of the National Society | 
of Music Teachers of the United States at Philadelphia next July. | 

Mr. James Dawber, secretary of the north-western district (which 
includes the important cities of Liverpool and Manchester) of the 
National Society of Professional Musicians, is himself bereft of 
sight. Yet he keeps the minutes of the meetings admirably, mostly 
from recollection. Moreover, he is said to be one of the best whist 
players in the north of England. The cards are prepared for him, 
a certain number of needle-pricks in the corner telling him their color 
and value by the mere touch, while his partner and opponents call 
out the name of each card as played. is marvellous memory, of 
course, gives him the enormous advantage at whist, and almost 
compensates for the loss of eyesight. 

It is said that out of the Savoy operas alone Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and Mr: Gilbert each draw about 15,000/. per annum. 

For some time past Mr. Joseph Barnby; with the cordial sanction 
of Dr. Warre, has been gradually carrying out a series of reforms in 
regard to musical tuition at Eton College. Music at a great public 
school is never likely to be an obligatory study, but the Precentor 
now tests every new-comer for voice and ear, and those who are 
found physically qualified are passed into the singing classes, while 
they and any others are at liberty to take up the more serious study 
of music under qualified professors if their tastes that way incline. 

The Mendelssoln scholarship, under which any promising 
English musician will be maintained and educated for three years, 
either in England or abroad, will this year again not be awarded, as 
the examiners at their meeting last week decided that no candidate 
was worthy of the prize. It is possible, however, that if some means 
were taken to make the scholarship better known there would be no 
lack of applicants. 





UNMUSICAL MINISTERS, 
nonce music of the present day is considered of as much im- 
AP 





ortance as the preaching. This seems to be largely overlooked 

y theological institutions in the education of young men for 
the ministry, but nevertheless, the church that has the best music 
has the largest congregations. The numerous concerts that are given 
six days in the week produce a taste on the part of the church-goer 
for something that is equal to his musical enjoyment. The music is 
first criticised, the sermon afterwards. 

Some object and say this is display that is not consistent with sim- 
plicity that belongs to true worship. There is enough sacred music 
written that contains the very loftiest religious sentiment, that is good 
and equally attractive as the tunes that find their wav in the house 
of prayer and styled “Sacred."" The minister should endeavor to 
draw the people to the church, using such means as will attract. 
When they are there, let him do his part. If he cannot make saints 
let him make men and women. 

Generally the minister is wholly ignorant of music, only intent on 
the effect his sermons produce (and generally looks in the paper next 
morning to see if they are reported), the organist may be good or 
bad for aught he knows. A church committee, usually as ignorant 
as himself, dictates what shall be done. Result—discontent, quar- 
reling among the choir, and the organist, he disgusted ; the music 
poor and small congregations. As an illustration. An organist 
played a selection from one of Haydn's oratorios, the air being very 
bright, the harmony the very spirit of devotion. The minister, at 
the close of the service, called the player to task for such levity, and 
suggested in the future his selections should be more suited to the 
day. The organist was astonished but knew it was of no use to argue 
the matter, but determined to have revenge. 

Some weeks after the same minister called the organist to him 
after the service and introduced him to some friends, and asked him 
the name of that beautiful voluntary played this morning. The or- 
ganist straightened up and replied: “ Sir, the selection I played a 
few weeks ago was from Haydn's great oratorio, ‘The Creation.’ It 
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something about music, a theory, if no more, with some knowledge 
of the masters, much that is perplexing in church affairs would be 
remedied. Song is higher than prayer, for it is the outpouring of 
the heart in praise, while prayer is the soul in supplication. With a 
musical knowledge the pastor can assist the choir, organist and peo- 
ple, and peace and harmony prevail where there is often much dis 
cord.—George Brayley in American Musician. 
a AARNE 8 52 = aati 
MENDELSSOHN AND MOSCHELES. 
HE following items of interest concerning these two distinguished 
i musicians are from a highly entertaining series of papers now 
appearing in the London Musical Times : 

Mendelssohn reached London in April, 1833, but we have only one 
note of many which, no doubt, passed between him and Moscheles 
It refers to the first and third books of the “Songs Without Words,”’ 
then called ‘‘ Melodies for the Pianoforte."" These had been published 
by Novello, in 1832, on the royalty plan, and, a year having elapsed, 
the composer wished to touch some coin. Hence he wrote :—“ This 
morning I again forgot to mention, my dear Moscheles, what I have 
often intended asking and have as often forgotten—how matters stand 
in reference to that publication of mine, and whether there has been 
any practical result. I have an apppointment with V. Novello to- 
morrow morning, and if he has only sixpence to give me as my 
share I would rather not broach the subject. So please leave word 
at my house whether you think | ought to mention the matter, or 
whether it had better rest in eternal oblivion. I return home to-mor- 
row at eleven o'clock to know which way youdecide. The saying is, 
* Merit hath its crown,’ so I scarcely expect I shall get as much as half- 
a-crown.”” Mendelssohn's modest expectations were quite in keeping 
with the fact. A settlement up to date was made in June, when it 
appeared that forty-eight copies had been sold, the composer's share 
of the proceeds being £4 16s.! An inspection of Novello’s books 
shows that in 1836 the public had purchased only 114 copies, and, as 
it was not worth while to keep oper so unfructuous an arrangement, 
the composer, in 1837, sold the copyright, together with three preludes 
and fugues for the organ, and three chorales for female voices, in 
consideration of the sum of £35. What an idea all this gives us of 
the state of music at the time! It seems incredible to us that the 
lovely “Songs Without Words ” did not run like wildfire through the 
land, and we think it monstrous that Mendelssohn should have been 
content to part with them and the companion works for so small a sum. 
But the price was a fair one under the circumstances which, and not 
the intrinsic merits of the music, determined their commercial value. 
= ~ * * * * * 


The acquaintance of Moscheles with Mendelssohn began in 1824, 
when es Eke composer of “‘ Elijah"’ was fifteen years old, and even 
then so accomplished that the man described the boy as ‘‘a master, 
not a pupil." Acquaintance soon ripened into friendship, so that the 
Moscheles family gladly received the youth when, in the course of 
his first ramble abroad in the world (1829), he paid a visit to London. 
In a letter anticipating this visit, the voung Berliner declared that his 
intention was not “to appear in public, but rather to be musically 
benefited by my tour, to compare the various views and opinions of 
others, and thus to consolidate my own taste.’ Later he wrote: ‘| 
want your advice as to whether I should really bring the scores of 
some of my compositions, and, if so, which would be the best to se- 
lect. I was thinking of my Overture to ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream’; do you think that suitable?"’ Moscheles replied *‘ Yes,” 
and added that he had secured rooms at 203, Great Portland Street- 
the street in which Weber died. Mendelssohn reached London 
April 21, 1829. The correspondence of the two friends when resi- 
dents in the same city is not very important, but contains a few char- 
acteristic and happy passages. Moscheles had expressed a wish to 
hear some of his young compatriot’s new works, and Mendels-ohn 
wrote to the professor's wife: “If he will let me know when he has 
had enough of them, I will one of these days bring a cabful of manu- 
script, and play you all to sleep." The Double Concerto in E was 
one of the works in question. This the two musicians tried together 
in Clementi’s warehouse, and added a cadenza theretofore wanting. 


A propos, it is curious to find them, in their capacity as vir/wos?, consult- 
ing whether a little bit of solo following the cadenza should be left 
out, “‘ since, of course,” wrote Mendelssohn, ‘‘the people would ap 


‘‘We must have a bit of 7u// between the 
cadenza and the solo,’ said I. ‘‘ How long are they to clap their 
hands?” asked Moscheles. ‘‘Ten minutes, I dare say,” said I. 
Moscheles beat me down to five. I promised to supply a 7//#, and 
so we took the measure, embroidered, turned, and padded, put in 
sleeves, a Ja Mameluke, and at last with our mutual tailoring pro- 
duced a brilliant Concerto.” The placid acquiescence of the two 
masters in the abominable practice of applauding ‘ours de force dur- 


plaud the cadenza.” 





met with disapproval. What I played to-day was ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ "’ 
If a young man, in his college course for the ministry, was taught 


ing the course of a work forcibly illustrates the proverb that “ Use is 
second nature" 
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Editorial Notes. 


WE hope that the Easter Music in this Vis- 
ITOR will be thoroughly practiced and enjoyed, 
Easter falls upon the 21st of April this year, 
so there is plenty of time to give the anthems 
sufficient rehearsal. Some of this music can be 
used at any other time of the year. An Easter 
Anthem by E, L. Cranmer, will appear in the 
April Visitor. 

Our readers will see from a perusal of our 
London Letter that arrangements have been 
perfected for the representation of English 
musicians at the meeting of the N. M. T. A. 
at Philadelphia in July, Dr. Campbell and 
Mr. Chadfield, the latter the secretary of the 
English National Society of Professional Musi- 
cians, having been appointed delegates to this 
country. 

WE advise choir singers to try the effect of 
Unison singing at least in one verse of a hymn 
each service, where the melody is of such a 
nature as to pitch as to be within the reach of 
all the voices. Great care must be exercised 
in this respect: the lower voices must not be 
forced up beyond their natural compass. When 
well done, the effect of unison singing is most 
excellent. 

IF it is not convenient or desirable to have 
single voices sing the solos in some of the Vis- 
ITOR music, the music need not be laid aside 
on that account. We have often found it very 
effective to put all voices of a similar quality 
on a solo, and sometimes have found it useful 
and interesting to let all the altos and basses 
sing together on an alto or bass solo, and the 
sopranos and tenors on the solos for their parts. 
Besides being excellent practice for the voices, 
it is novel and effective and interesting to the 
listener, when well done, Try it, There is no 
need of discarding a piece because there isa 
solo or duet in it. 





THERE are many good souls who have neve 
been able to sing or play, and consequently 
have been very much troubled over Shake 
peare’s diatribe against musical people, But 
we must give a broader meaning to the quota- 
tion ‘*He who hath no music,” etc., than that 
commonly given—the clear note of a high 
thought; the holy chime of worship; the light 
carol of joy; the sweet voice of charity; the 
soft chantings of sympathy; as a late writer 
has expressed it, who hath these in his soul hath 
music. 





WE quote from the Musical Standard con- 
cerning the publication of the correspondence 
of Richard Wagner, It is to be issued in Ger- 
man by Breitkof & Hartel. It will contain 
letters to and from Heine, and others, describ- 
ing the composer’s early struggles and the cir- 
cumstances under which many of his operas 
and literary treatises were written. The first 
volume, dealing with the correspondence be- 
tween Wagner and Liszt, was translated into 
English by the late Dr. Hueffer, and Mme, 
Wagner insisted upon so faithful a reproduc- 
tion that she even forbade explanatory notes 
and an index, without which the volumes can 
hardly be considered complete. 





WE are asked to explain the difference be- 
tween a chorus and a refrain to a song, also 
the difference between a song and a ballad. 
As we understand it, a chorus is a four-part 
arrangement following each verse of a song, 
in the singing of which any number of voices 
may join, while a refrain is not arranged in 
parts and is sung by one voice only, being 
simply an extension of the song. A song con- 
sists of music set to a sentimental poem. “Annie 
Laurie’’ is a good example of a song, so also is 
the ‘*Last Ruse of Summer,” and ‘*The Old 
Folks at Home,” A da//ad is music set to a 
narrative poem, like ‘‘Chevy Chase,” ‘‘ John 
Gilpin,” “‘ The Tempest,” etc., etc. A ballad 
tells a story; a song voices the feelings and 
emotions of the heart. 





THE police surveillance in Russia is not con- 
fined to political, civil, and state affairs, but 
concerns itself as well with erratic musicians, 
who sometimes announce concerts and then do 
not give them. The following incidents are 
to the point. Would it not be well if some 
method could be devised for the States, where- 
by a long suffering public might get some 
relief in similar cases altogether too frequent 
here? 

The young violinist, Teresina Tua, announced 
a concert in St. Petersburg, a large audience 
assembled, and all was ready, when the accom- 
panist, for some reason or other, declined to 
play. Much put out by the occurrence, Miss 

ua went home, leaving the public to do the 
same. The next move was by the police, 
who, failing to discover where the joke came 
in, forbade the artist to announce any more 
concerts in the capital. 

Again: 

After making a great success at St. Peters- 
burg, in the *‘ Barber of Seville,” with the 
tenor Masini as her playmate, Miss Sigrid 
Arnoldson declined to appear in the same 














opera with Ottaviani. She would have Masini 
©  obody; and, as the popular Italian put up 

.s price to 2,000 roubles, which the manager 
would not pay, matters at the Panajeff Theater 
came to a standstill, Then came on the scene 
the inevitable policeman, who threatened to 
close the house unless the Italian played in 
‘*Lucrezia Borgia’? as announced. Masini 
gave in. 


MAX MARETZEK, whose recent Testimonial 
Concert was a worthy tribute to a worthy man, 
defines his position in regard to music as 
follows ; 

‘As a musician I am of the eclectic school, 
a cosmopolitan, and do not believe that genius 
is confined to any nationality. About methods 
of singing I only admit two kinds—a good and 
a bad method, and in each country you will 
find singers gifted with either, The difference 
between good singers of Germany and of Italy 
is, in my opinion, only a climatic one, owing to 
the temperament of their nationality. The 
north produces oak trees, the south palm trees; 
the north walnuts, the south oranges. To ex- 
clude one at the expense of the other would 
be foolish,” 





THE penchant which the principal orchestra 
leaders of the world have shown of late, says 
a late New York critique, for delving among 
the early or little known compositions of the 
masters, and bringing forward works which, 
until the era of complete editions set in, were 
not deemed worth publishing, might be con- 
strued into a reflection upon living writers, if 
the evidence were not so plain that the pur- 
pose is only to appeal to curiosity, The same 
tendency has been exhibited by publishers of 
poems and works of fiction, and the result has 
generally been analogous to that which fol- 
lowed the production of musical compositions 
of which in their day the authors and their 
publishers thought lightly. Idle curiosity has 
been satisfied at the cost of a little of the repu- 
tation which the composers had always enjoyed 
but could no longer defend. It is not every- 
body who can listen discriminatingly to a 
musical composition, or know enough of its 
history to understand the reason for a possible 
weakness in it, and if the performance of juve- 
nile or indifferent ‘* occasional” works is to be 
continued, it would seem to be no more than 
fair to the memory of the great dead that their 
history be noted on the program. 

Take for instance the “‘ Ritter ballet,” a fugi- 
tive trifle, written by Beethoven when scarcely 
more than twenty years of age, for a social 
affair in which a noble friend (who designed 
the entertainment) was concerned, and per. 
formed at the time without the name of the 
composer being divulged. 

So, too, the Schubert overture in E minor 
was written in February, 1819, before the 
young composer had been successful in any of 
his efforts to handle the larger forms, The 
overture is intrinsically more interesting than 
the youthful Beethoven’s baliet music, and in 
its ingenious dialogues between the instru- 
mental groups and the energetic nature of its 
accompaniment figure, one might see a fore- 
shadowing of the strong and original spirit 
that was making its first essay in lofty flight; 
but, after all, the performance of the overture 
intercepted some of the rays which we are 






































































accustomed to see streaming from the halo that 
crowns the second Beethoven, when he presents 
himself as the creator of the C major sym- 
phony and the D minor quartet. 


Teaching and Learning. 


Readers of George Eliot will recall the char- 
acter of Bartel Massey in the novel entitled 
‘Adam Bede.” He undertook to teach a night- 
school with the usual success of those who 
have to deal with people who hold entirely 
erroneous notions of the relation and duties of 
teachers and pupils. The lecture he gave the 
class as he dismissed it at the close of a night 
of more than usual indifference on the part 
of the class, and increased discouragement on 
his, will be remembered. He said: 

** Now, you see, you don’t do this thing a 
bit better than you did a fortnight ago; and 
I'll tell you what’s the reason, You want to 
learn accounts; that’s well and good, But 
you think all you need do to learn accounts, is 
to come to me and do sums for an hour or so, 
two or three times a week; and no sooner do 
you get your caps on and turn out-of-doors 
again, than you sweep the whole thing clean 
out of your mind, You go whistling about, 
and take no more care what yeu’re thinking of, 
than if your heads were gutters for rubbish to 
swill through that happened to be in the way; 
and if you get a good notion in ’em, it’s pretty 
soon washed out again. You think knowl- 
edge is to be got cheap—you'll come and pay 
Bartel Massey sixpence a week, and he’ll make 
you clever at eo without your taking any 
trouble. But knowledge isn’t to be got by 
paying “sixpence, let me tell you; if you’re to 
know figures, you must turn ’em over in your 
own heads,and keep your thoughts fixed on’em. 

> * . * - . * 


** But L’ll not throw any good knowledge on 
people who think they can get it by the six- 
penn’orth, and carry it away with them as 
they would an ounce of snuff. So never come 
to me again, if you can’t show that you have 
been working with your own heads, instead of 
thinking you can pay for mine to work for you. 
That’s the last word I’ve got to say to you.” 

Pupils of this kind, alas! are found outside 
of George Eliot’s books. In our professional 
life as a teacher of music we have encountered 
them in large numbers. Sometimes we have 
had the courage to repeat Bartel Massey’s lect- 
ure to them, but often their presumption and 
audacity have completely floored us, so to 
speak. It seems to be difficult for some to get 
within hailing distance of the fact that the 
teacher is but a guide in education; that all 
he can dc is to direct, and that the carrying 
out of his directions is a work -belonging to 
the pupil. One might as well ask his cook to 
not only prepare his dinner, but to eat and 
digest it for him, and he yet expect to get the 
benefit of all these processes. 

But the pupil says ** Have I not paid him to 
learn me?” May be; some do pay, we believe, 
but both the grammar and the idea are at fault 
here, The teacher is paid to é#ach, the pupil 
must do the arning. This means work. 
Work, not only in the teacher’s presence, but 
faithful, persistent methodical work, till the 
task assigned is accomplished. 

How foolish to suppose that two little hours 
a week, which should in truth be devoted to 





reciting instead of learning, are sufficient to | If it has any other effect or power, we shall be 


develop muscle and mind to any satisfactory 
extent. The growth of both of these is like 
that of the p'ant or tree, and we have often 
noticed that those pupils who have intelligent 
understanding of nature in one or more or all 
of her departments, are those who best under- 
stand the relations of instructor and learner. 
It is said to require a surgical operation to 
get a joke into some people’s heads, Seem- 
ingly it would require a whole college of saw- 
bones to properly adjust the craniums of those 
who think the teacher should do all the work. 


Musio’s Inherent Power Again, 
The London Musical Times quotes a portion 
of our editorial in the January Vistror headed 





“A Lesson for ’89,” and deduces from it acon- | 


clusion which we do not think warranted by the | 
| at the suggestion of his student friend Wegeler, 


text. After speaking of our ‘‘ story” as to the 
effect of the same music on people of different 
temperaments, the 7%mes says: ‘* His conclu- 
sion is, ‘ He that is holy will be holy still, and 
he that is filthy will be filthy still.’ According 
to this, music has its elect people, while the 
rest cannot find salvation. We demur to the 
position absolutely.” 

We should have been glad had the 7Zimes 
shown us how music fer se saves any one, or 
even how it elevates and refines. 
be pleased to have it demonstrated, beyond a 
doubt, that music in itself has a power to re- 
form and uplift, for that is just what we would 
like to believe of music, but cannot, 

We have been forced to come to the conclu- 
sion that music is a blind force, acting upon 
people according to their natures; the same 
tones, as stated above, affecting different people 
in different ways, and influencing to good or 
bad thoughts, wishes and deeds, according to 
the moral ‘* make up” of the individual, 

The sémile of the sun, which we have used 
several times, must be brought in again to illus- 
trate our position, 
is a power, but all it can do after all is to give 
the earth its rays of light and heat, and the 
earth transforms them into its various growths 
of good and evil. 
to the rose tree and the deadly night-shade; 
the rays which brighten and bless the running 
brook, breed miasma and poison in the stag- 
nant pool. All life, good and bad, gets its 
sustenance from the same source, but how dif- 
ferent are the results! 

Music has among its devotees some of the 


The sun, unquestionably, 


The same sunlight is given 


noblest, purest souls that ever walked the earth, 
and also some of the meanest, filthiest brutes. 
How is this? 

Schumann’s “Traumerei,” played by the 
Thomas Orchestra in the incident which the 
Times is pleased to call our “ story,”’ was that 
night the cause of a prayer from one person, 
and an invitation to ‘‘ liquor up” from another. 
Each was profoundly moved, but to what dif- 
ferent desires! 

Music, like many other things, among them 
pictures and statuary, acts upon one’s ruling 
loves and affections, and propels him to action 


Will some one explain it ? 


in the line of those predominating qualities. 


rejoiced to learn of it. 


A Beethoven Story. 
; 





FROM ‘* MUSICAL MEMOIRS” BY DR. SPARKS. 





The readers of Tuk MusIcaL VisITorR will be 
interested in this incident concerning the lovely 
Trio in E-flat, for piano, violin, and ’cello. 
Dr. Sparks, in relating to Meyerbeer the story 
of its first performance, says: 


‘* Beethoven was scarcely sixteen years of age, 
and having been invited to the house of Mad- 
ame von Breuning (the widow of a privy coun- 
cillor), in the Munster Platz, in Bonn, where he 
would meet, he was told, Capelmeister Franz 
Ries, several members of the Elector’s orches- 
tra, the brothers Andreas and Bernhardt Rom- 
berg (celebrated performers on the violin and 
violoncello), and other artists, he had resolved, 


to produce a trio without divulging the name 
of the composer. The copies were forthcoming, 
and after a song from the lovely young Fraulein 
Jeanette von Honrath, of Cologne--Beethoven’s 
first love—Count Waldstein (who was in the 


| secret) said to the musical gentlemen: ‘Our 


We should 





| 








kind hostess informed me of your presence in 
her circle this evening. Now I have just re- 
ceived a trio which has been much recommended 
to me, and upon finding this assemblage of 
talent, I cannot express to you what satisfaction 
it would afford me, and I believe yourself like- 
wise, were you to give this work a trial.’ 
From all sides sounded an affirmative, min- 
gled with inquiries as to the name of the com- 
poser, and whispered surmises that the count, 
who was known to be an excellent musician, 
had perhaps himself produced the work, ‘I 
propose,’ said Waldstein, ‘that we put aside 
for the present the question of the composer, 
and proceed to the music; we may then per- 
haps be able to discover the artist through his 
work,’ This suggestion was agreed to unani- 
mously. The count then suggested the two 
Rombergs and young Beethoven to give it the 
trial, and, although playing prima vista, led off 
with both precision and expression, producing 
a decided and most favorable effect upon the 
audience. The scherzo especially astonished 
them with its original form and general vigor. 
A full meed of praise was heartily bestowed 
upon the unknown composer, ‘Well, and by 
what master isit?’ asked Wegeler. ‘It cannot 
be Haydn ; it is too passionate,’ said the elder 
Romberg. ‘Neither is it by Mozart,’ added his 
brother Bernhardt; ‘some gloomy passages and 
eccentricities prevent it from being his.’ ‘At 
all events,’ said Ries, ‘it is by a man who thor- 
oughly understands his work.’ ‘Sir Count, 
step forth from your modest obscurity,’ said 
Madame Breuning playfully, turning to the 
chevalier. ‘I will indeed expound the riddle,’ 
rejoined the Count. ‘The composer of this 
trio is young Ludwig Beethoven!’ Upon the 
faces of all present the most undisguised as- 
tonishment was perceptible. The musicians 
looked as if something had fallen from the 
clouds, To the first expressions of surprise suc- 
ceeded a general congratulation of the talented 
boy, given with intense heartiness by all pre- 
sent. This,” I said to Meyerbeer, ‘if | 
read and remember aright, was Beethoven’s 
first triumph as a composer, and he went home 
to his humble dwelling that night filled with 
tumultuous joy and undefinable hopes. ‘That 
is a very pretty story about the lovely trio we 
heard just now, and I thank you,’ said Meyer- 
beer, with a graceful bow, ‘for relating it to 
me. And now we will return to the concert- 
room, and listen to Mendelssohn’s beautiful 
canzonetta in G minor, which I heard played 
for the first time in Berlin a short time ago.’ ” 


v) 
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City Wotes. 
The Philharmonic String Quartet gave their 
third Matinee Musicale Feb, 28th. 


As we go to press Miss Neally Stevens, a 
bona fide pupil of Liszt, is giving a concert 
at Smith & Nixon’s, 


The Professors’ Concert of the 21st was given 
by Miss Jennie Maier, Miss Cora Stone, Mrs. 
Guckenberger, Mrs. Chapman Johnson, H. C. 
Froehlich, A. Sylva and Lino Mattioli. 


Mr. J. Hartwell Cabell is one of the most ver- 
satile men of our acquaintance, He is an ac- 
complished pianist and organist, a successful 
lawyer, and, besides many other useful acquire- 
ments, is rapidly developing as a portrait artist. 
See sketch profile of J. H. in the next Salon, 


A novel feature of the Sunday Afternoon 
Concert of Feb. 24th was the presence and oper- 
ation of one of Edison’s phonographs. It repro- 
duced very satisfactorily various vocal and in- 
strumental selections to the wonder and aston- 
ishment of a large audience, The Band is giv- 
ing a good program in its usually acceptable 
manner, and we have no doubt but that the 
concerts perform a use that is to be commended. 


The Second Concert of the Seventh Season 
of the Apollo Club occurs on the 28th, too late 
for a report this month. A number of novel- 
ties are promised, together with some of the 
old favorites. A prominent soprano from Chi- 
cago is to be the soloist of the evening. We 
understand that Mrs. Lawson’s services were 
sought, but unfortunately for the Apollos she 
was engaged to appear at the East on the night 
of the concert. 


The Coleman Opera Co. of this city gave 
‘* Stradella”’ at the Odeon Feb, 25th. We were 
unavoidably absent, and cannot, therefore, 
give a personal report. We understand that 
the company is to give the opera in several of 
the neighboring towns. Would it not serve to 
keep the company more prominently before the 
public if performances were given more fre- 
quently? All the operas need not necessarily 
be new ones, The one given last year would 
bear repeating. 


A Concert and Reading complimentary to 
Mrs. E. W. Fenger, elocutionist, took place at 
Smith & Nixon’s Hall Feb. 5th. The musical 
talent assisting were David Davis, tenor, Jacob 
Bloom, violinist, Andrew Nembach, accompa- 
nist, and the Euterpe Ladies’ Quartet, con- 
sisting of the following ladies: Mrs. Jessie 
B. Caldwell, Miss Annie E. Griffith, Miss Rose 
Vogt, Miss Julia D,Gazlay. We were not able 
to be present, but our representative gave a 
most enthusiastic report of both the reading 
and the music. 


Moritz Rosenthal’s Piano Recitals, in which 
he was assisted by young Fritz Kreisler, were 
probably more enjoyable to his audiences than 
to himself. He seemed to be out of humor 
while in Cincinnati. He certainly could find 
no fault with his reception by our people. We 
do not class him among the greatest pianists 
who have visited us. We have heard our own 
George Schneider produce better climaxes than 
he, but he is good, and in some respects nearly 
great. The violinist pleased us immensely, 
If his head is not turned by his present success 
his future will be brilliant and useful. 


The notable musical event of the past 
month was the Song Recital by Mrs. Corinne 
Moore-Lawson, for the benefit of the Children’s 
Home and the Cincinnati Training School for 
Nurses, Feb. 19th. Mrs. Lawson had the as 
sistance of Sig. Lino Mattioli and Mr. Louis 
Ehrgott, It is needless to say that the concert 
was a grand success. The fair singer, who is 


always ready to lend her aid to further a wor- 


| 





| thy cause, never appeared to betier advantage. 


The Odeon stage was never more beauti- 
fully arranged and decorated, nor was a good 
cause ever more earnestly supported and en- 
couraged, The concert, which was one long to 
be remembered, netted a handsome amount, 
which was equally divided between the two 
institutions. 





Concerts and Conventions. 


Otto Engwerson, the Cleveland tenor, has 
been engaged to fill solo tenor position in the 
choir of the First Congregational Church, To- 
ledo. 





We have received from Mr. E, M. Bowman 
the Constitution and By-laws of the Cecilian 
Choir of Newark, N. J., of which he is con- 
ductor. 


The Gounod Club, of Mansfield, gave a con- 
cert Feb. 8th, assisted by locai soloists, vocal 
and instrumental, under the direction of W. H. 
Pontius. 


The closing concert of Mr. E. C. Greenlee’s 
Musical Convention at Dexter, Mich., was given 
Feb. 8th. A misellaneous program was per- 
formed by the chorus, with Miss Etta M. Par- 
sons at the Piano. 


Prof. G. H. Rowe writes us from Baylor Col- 
lege, Belton, Texas, saying that the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club of Boston gave a concert 
in the College hall on the 16th ult. Good models 
and good teaching go together. Prof. Rowe 
gives his pupils both. 


The late testimonial concert to Miss Hester 
Smith, pupil of W. H. Pontius, at Mansfield, 
O., was a most successful affair, the demands 
for admission being larger than could be ac- 
commodated. The Euterpean Quartet, and a 
large supply of local talent, assisted. 


The Third Musical Entertainment given by 
Raphael Koester’s School of Music, at Spring- 
field, O., took place Feb, 15th, and consisted 
of a fine program of vocal and instrumental 
music, which was excellently performed by 
pupils of the various departments of the school. 


Root.—Mr, Frederick W. Root’s sixth An- 
nual Concert took place Thursday evening, 
February 14th, at Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
In addition to a miscellaneous program, in 
which Mr, Root’s advanced pupils participated, 
a musical comedietta, prepared for the occasion, 
entitled “Multum In Parvo,” was produced. 


Root and Butterworth’s Cantata ‘* Under the 
Palms” was given a fine representation Feb. 





8th at Montclair, N. J., under the direction of | 


Mr. Wm, A. May. On February 14th Mr. May’s | 


chorus gave a performance of ‘‘Under the 


Palms,”’ by invitation, at the Caldwell penitenti- | 


ary, and have also been invited to sing it at 
Verona, N, J., at an early date. 


Mr. H. J. Schonacker, assisted by Miss Emily 
Bingham, gave “An Evening of Music and 
Poetry” at the Grand Opera House, Indian- 
polis, Feb. 14th. The instrumental selections 
were composed by Mr. Schonacker, and con- 
sisted of a series of seven numbers entitled 
“Oriental Imagery,” and two Novelettes, one 
of eight numbers and the other of five. The 
readings were from Riley, Dobson, Hood and 
Mrs. Browning. 


One of the latest Ohio musical novelties is 
the ‘*Schumann Concert Company,” of Cleve- 
land, composed of the following artists: Miss 
Nellie F. Ryan, Cleveland Cathedral, ‘solo 
soprano; Mr. Otto Engwerson, Cleveland’s 
favorite tenor; Mr. Geo. W. De Weese, the 
prominent flutist, Cleveland; Mr.Chas. H. Pres- 
cott, the rising cornetist, late of Boston, Mass. 
The company has just returned from a very suc- 
cessful tour in the West, and will fulfill many 
engagements in Ohio and neighboring states. 











Notes from . New York, 


Perotti, the Metropolitan tenor is doing 
much better work than at first. 


The public seem to have an abiding interest 
in Wagner’s ‘‘ Tannhauser.” Large houses 
always attend its representation. 


About $2,500 was raised at the recent con- 
cert for the benefit of the German Ladies’ 
Society for Widows and Orphans, 


The Sunday Evening Sacred Concert is be- 
coming so popular that the Haverly—Cleveland 
Minstrels are to give them with white faces. 


Mrs, Emma Dexter gave a fine concert Feb- 
ruary 4th, in which she was assisted by Richard 
Arnold, W. H. Holt and James Hazard Wil- 
son. 


The Courtney Ladies’ Quartet is meeting 
with remarkable favor wherever it has beer 
heard, The blending of the voices is said to 
be perfect. 


The Marétzek benefit was a grand success. 
The withdrawal of Kalisch because his wife 
(Lehmann; would not let him sing, hurt only 
the erratic couple. Maretzek’s speech was full 
of wit and was heartily applauded throughout. 


Chickering Hall was filled to its capacity 
February 6th by lovers of good music, who 
were richly repaid for their attendance by the 
most interesting concert of the season. Theo. 
Thomas,and_liis men played superbly and left 
absolutely nothing to be desired. This was 
the fourth Thomas Orchestral Concert, with 
Frau Lillie Lehmann-Kalisch as the soloist of 
the evening. 


The fourth of a series of five orchestral con- 
certs, conducicd by ilerr Seidl, occurred Feb- 
ruary 34. The Sun does not enthuse much 
over the performance, and says: 

“Although Herr Seidl’s orchestra contains 
the best material availabie, and although its 
members play together throughout the winter 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, it falls far 
below Mr. Thomas’s ancient and Mr. Gericke’s 
present organization in point of pas ee and 
discipline, and numerically it is vastly inferior 
to the Philharmonic Orchestra, which, more- 
over, does much more rehearsing than the 
‘backers’ of the Seidl concerts can afford to 
have done. 


Concerning the late entertainment of the 
National Conservatory of Music, the 7ribune 
says: 

“It was scarcely wise for novices on the stage 
to try their ‘ prentice’ powers on such a piece 
of operatic composition as the first act of ‘ Di- 
norah,’ whose book and music can only be 
kept this side of the ludicrous by ingenious act- 
ing and finished singing. The manner in 
which Meyerbeer’s music was sung was painful 
enough, but when the singing was consorted 
with acting suggestive of the paleozoic period 
and an orchestral accompaniment that was 
not only at sixes and sevens with itself at all 
times, but varied the monotony of the occasion 
by dismally fraying out into nothingness and a 
shake of the unhappy conductor’s head at in- 
tervals, it was a little more than painful and 
a little less than amusing. 


There has recently been formed in the city a 
club calling itself the New York Reed Club, 
whose purpose is to perform such works as are 
written or arranged for wind instruments only. 
Three of the members, Felix Bour, oboe, Joseph 
Schreurs, clarionet, and Adolf Haclabarth, 
horn, came from Thomas’ orchestra. The 
other members are J. Helleberg, bassoon, 
and F. Rancquoy, flute, a former member 
of Pasdeloup’s orchestra (Paris). The novelty 
of such a quintet will doubtless bring it into 
prominence and win for it success. There are 
certainly enough of the shorter works that are 
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written expressly for such instruments, to pre- 
clude the necessity of obtaining any “‘ arrange- 
ments ” for the club. 





Music in Boston. 





Boston, February 20, 1889. 


We have now two string quartets giving 
series of concerts in Boston, and, therefore, we 
are quite well off in the domain of chamber 
concerts. The Kneisel Quartet is probably 
the best organization of its kind in the United 
States, and its concerts are always attended by 
the most fashionable audiences. The Ada- 
mowski Quartet is not yet as perfect in its 
ensemble as its elder rival, but is making rapid 
strides towards perfection. It has no cause to 
complain of its first season, for it has been 
well patronized from the start, and I can recall 
a time when the Kneisel Quartet played to 
empty houses. At the last concert of the Ada- 
mowski Quartet, the violinist performed a 
fine romanza, by ‘‘ Becker,’ which pleased im- 
mensely. On investigation it proved that the 
‘* Becker ” aforesaid was a myth, and that our 
modest Kapellmeister Gericke had assumed 
this xom de plume when he allowed Mr. Ada- 
mowski to piay one of his compositions in pub- 
lic. ‘The concert was also interesting in the 
fact that the Saint-Saéns Septet, with which 
it ended, gave our new trumpeter, M. Pierre 
Miiller, a chance to display his powers. This 
gentleman was chief trumpeter of Lamoureux’s 
Parisian Orchestra, and plays the real trumpet, 
with shallow mouthpiece, and is at home on 
both the natural and keyed instruments. 

The Cecilia Club has given a concert of much 
excellence during the month. It was not as 
ambitious a program as some which they 
have given, yet the chorus work was so excel- 
lent that no one felt disappointed at the ab- 
sence of orchestra. Only the end of Mendels- 
sohn’s 114th Psalm, and the “ Benedictus” 
from Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, could have 
been better rendered. 

The Symphony Concerts have been doing 
their usual high grade of work in all their con- 
certs recently. At present they are regaling 
the inhabitants of New York, Philadelphia, 
and other suburban cities, and we are without 
a symphony for one week, a deprivation to a 
Bostonian as stupendous as a separation from 
his Sunday beans would be. Before they went 
in search of the golden fleece however, they 
gave us an extra concert in the shape of a 
** Young People’s Popular,” at which Liszt, 
Wagner and Bruch were played in a manner to 
heighten the respect of outsiders for our 
** young people.”” You will imagine that we 
have many embryo Mozarts when we feed them 
on such pabulum. 

At the regular concerts we have had Brahms’ 
E Minor Symphony,and Schumann’s Symphony 
in C—both played in a manner which leaves 
the critic without an occupation, The soloists 
have been Adele aus der Ohe, and Emil Mahr. 
The former played Vogrich’s new piano con- 
certo, and gave it with so much bravura that 
she carried the work to instantaneous success, 
Itis rather a rhapsodical work, however, al- 
though brimful of difficulties. Its intermezzo 
on a pedal point is ingenious and attractive. 
Mr. Emil Mahr performed Molique’s A Minor 
Violin Concerto, and conquered its difficulties 
in a manner that spoke well for his musician- 
ship. His work at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music is prospering, and he is building 
up some good ensemble playing in that institu- 
tion. The Conservatory is just now very 
prominently in the papers from day to day, as 
there have been various hearings at the State 
House regarding the granting of State aid to 
the institution. As a consequence the work- 
ings of the Conservatory have been more fully 
explained than ever before. PROTEUS. 
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Tue President of the Ohio Music Teachers | 
| 


Association has sent us the following circular 
which we print for the good of the cause: 


CLEVELAND, O., February 1, 1889. 


Fellow Members of the O. M. T. A.—1 beg 
leave, in presenting this circular, to open the 
canvass of our tenth annual meeting, (occurring 
in Cleveland, on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, June 26th, 27th, 28th,) and solicit you 
to make your preparations for attending. 
Everything possible is being done to make this 
meeting surpass all others in artistic and edu- 
cational interest. A number of the best artists 
our country and state afford have accepted 
invitations to appear, and the record of past 
meetings is sufficiently brilliant for me to as- 
sure you of ample recompense for time and 
money spent in attendance. 


The delightful situation of our ‘ Forest 
City”’ upon Lake Erie, whose cooling breezes 
render agreeable and pleasant even the most 
torrid days of summer; a lake ride ; a conven- 
ient and finely appointed hall; superior hotel 
accommodations, and easy access by railroad 
from all points, stamp Cleveland as an ideal 
city for summer conventions. 


I am happy to say that the entire musical 
profession of Cleveland have promised me their 
enthusiastic support, in making our next meet- 
ing a memorable one in the history of the O. 
M.T. A, 


Essays will be presented by representative 
musicians of the state. They will be of a varied 
character, and of practical interest and value to 
pianist, violinist, organist, vocalist, theorist 
and the teacher of music in the public schools. 
These essays will be prepared with the greatest 
care, published in connection with the annual. 
report, and distributed among musicians of the 
state. 

Piano, Organ and Song Recitals will be given 
by artists of National and State reputation. In 
fact, the excellence of our State Convention Re- 
citals is quite on a par with the best given in 
the United States, and, as has already been 
stated, arrangements are being perfected by 
which you will have the pleasure of hearing a 
number of our most distinguished artists. Re- 
duced railway and hotel rates are assured, and 
it is our desire to enlist, as an active member, 
every musician in Ohio. A cordial invitation 
is therefore extended to you personally, to at- 
tend the next annual session, and to enroll 
yourself as an active member of the O. M: T. A. 

The additional railway expenses that mem- 
bers from southern parts of the state will expe- 
rience, will be more than equalized by the very 
liberal hotel rates obtainable in Cleveland. I 
desire to emphasize the fact that the humblest 
musician in our Association will be treated 
with as much consideration and attention as is 
the most distinguished artist, and that I shall 
be glad to receive suggestions from all mem- 
bers, irrespective of position or geographic 
location. Offers to play, sing, or participate 
in any way in our program, will receive from 
me and the official household careful consider- 
ation, and all applications apportioned to the 
best of our judgment, as the interests of the 
Association demand. 

Therefore let me hear from you when your 
leisure permits, upon any subject pertaining to 
the welfare of our Association, and the success 
of our tenth annual meeting. Permit me, also, 
to request that you show this circular to your 
musical friends, and if you have those among 
your acquaintances you would like to supply 
with copies, write to the Secretary, who will 
mail you such copies as you may desire. 

Fraternally, 

WILSON G. SMITH, 
President O. M. T. A., 55 Euclid Av. 
J. H. Rocers, Secretary, 
106 Euclid Av. 

































































Musical Popper. 





Patti says plenty of sleep is the secret of 
preserving one’s beauty. The hired girl be- 
lieves this. — Boston Courier, 


Smith—Why that mournful, romantic look 
in your eye, Miss Adelina? 

Adelina—The doctor says I’m going to have 
a sty. 


Never think of buying an orchestra chair at 
the opera for $4 when you can get a box for 
$1,500. This would look as if your income 
were small, and no man ever got on in society 
with a small income. 


**Miss Emma, I love you. Will you not 
make me forever happy by sharing my humble 
lot with me?” 

“Is there a nice little house on the 
George ?”— Harper's Bazar. 


lot, 


Beethoven Von Dinkenspiel (trombonist of 
street band): Mein gootness, Herr Conductor, 
gan’t you head us aroundt de obbosite way? 
Dot Shanuary vind blows all the music down 
mein throat !—Zz/. 


The man who wrote the heroic song, ‘‘ Let 
me like a soldier fall,” never went out on a 
dark night and tripped himself up on a ient 
pin behind a tent in a camp where soldiers of 
the legion lay dreaming.—New Orleans Pic- 
ayune, 


Peddler—Can I sell you a cake of polishing 
soap, mum? It will brighten your silverware 
like new, will put a shine on your piano so you 
wouldn’t know it. It cleans jewelry like magic. 
Try one cake—only ten cents, mum, and you 
never will be without it again in your life. 

Woman of the house (reflectively) - Lemme 
see? Didn’t I buy a cake of that very soap 
from you four years ago? 

Peddler (hastily)—Good day, mum, excuse 
my mistake, Wrong house.—/eweler’s Weekly. 


POPULAR SONGs.—‘* What does little birdie 
say?” ‘* Polly wants a cracker.”’ 

** Oft in the stilly night.” ‘* Papa, I want a 
dwink.”’ 

* On the beach at Long Branch.”” Clams. 

** Where is my wandering boy to-night?” 
With “ His best girl,” most likely. 

**Rocked in the cradle of the deep.” 
harbor buoy. 

“A fine old English gentleman.”’ 
West:— Detroit Free Press. 


The 


Minister 


MONEY. 


Belubbed, de world’s a pretty hard place 
Ef yer hasn't got plenty of cash, 
But ebbery one says, ‘“‘ Whata beautiful face! 
Wen dey sees yer dimins flash, 
Don’ yer see’ 


Wen a man’s hones’ an’ likewise poor 
He hasn’t no sort ob a show; 
He will be druvy to de wall, for shure, 
For that man’s vulgar an’ low, 
Don’ yer see ? 


Now, ef your pocket is werry well filled, 
An’ you owns lots ob lan’, 
Although yer honor has all bin spilled 
Dey’ll take yer by de han’, 
Don’ yer see? 


De good Lord He looks inter de sou! 
An nebber asks if yer rich 
He says, says He,‘ Ef yer wholesome an’ whole 
My kingdom is made ob sich.”’ 
Don’ yer see 


Den you muss choose putty quick, my lad, 
For debbil or Lord muss hab yer; 
De Lord, He wants yer awful bad, 
De debbil stan’s ready to grab yer. 
Don’ yer see? 


Better go in rags to de ’ternal city, 
Whar de angels forebber dwell, 
Dan trabble in style, oh, what a pity! 
On de downhill road to hell. 
Don’ yer see? 
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THE late Wm. Knabe was the youngest son 
of the founder of the house of Wm. Knabe & 
Co. He ‘suffered considerably from heart 
trouble, and went to Aiken, S.C., by advice of 
his physicians, Professor Frank Donaldson and 
Dr. Ferd Reinhardt, where he died. His mal- 
ady caused him to withdraw from business last 
December, to the regret of the employes of the 
Knabe factory, among whom he was a general 
favorite. The members of the Knabe family 
who survive him are his brother, Mr, Ernest 
Knabe, senior partner of the house, and his 
sister, Mrs, Charles Kiedel, whose husband is 
also a member of the firm. 





National Educational Association. 


The Department of Music Education of the 
National Educational Association earnestly de- 
sires the co-operation of music teachers, public 
school superintendents, teachers and educators 
generally, to the end that the best interests of 
music in the United States may be promoted. 

Suggestions as to the program of the Nash- 
ville meeting, July 16th to 19th, the subjects 
to be discussed, the speakers, etc., etc., are 
earnestly and immediately solicited, Each in- 
terested person may consider himself personally 
invited to respond to this call, and to be pres- 
ent at the meeting. N. Coz STEWART, 

1364 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, President, 








Last Great Musical Enterprise of the 
Great Bandmaster. 





The bare announcement of Mr. P. §, Gil- 
more’s new musical combination fairly takes 
one’s breath away. The year 1889 being the 
twentieth anniversary of the great Boston Ju- 
bilee, he proposes to celebrate the event in the 
great cities of the country by a series of mon- 
ster jubilees, embodying the distinguishing 
features of that memorable festival. It may 
not be amiss to refer to the mighty proportions 
of that unprecedented affair. 

It consisted of a chorus of 10,000 singers, 
gathered from the cities and towns throughout 
the land—a musical force equal to the seating 
capacity of five opera houses holding 2,000 
people each, This chorus was supplemented 
by an orchestra larger in size than two reégi- 
ments of infantry. The greatest living singers 
were summoned from all parts of the world to 
perform the solo numbers of the Jubilee, and 
the audiences consisted of 50,000 people, among 
whom were the President—then Gen. Grant— 
of the United States, and most of the Govern- 
ors of the States. To contain this immense 
concourse a building holding 60,000 people 
was erected, and in the mammoth auditorium 
was successfully conducted a series of jubilees, 
the might and majesty of which were never be- 
fore and will probably never again be equaled. 
As grand and unparalleled as was this enter- 
prise, that given in the same city in 1872, 
three years subsequently, doubled it in all its 
stupendous proportions. The chorus num- 
bered 20,000 persons, with a sub-chorus of 
250 cultured vocal artists; the orchestra, 2,000, 
assisted by several of the greatest bands of 
Europe — notably those of the Grenadier 
Guards, of London; the Citizens, of Dublin, 
Ireland; the Kaiser Franz Regiment, of Ber- 
lin, Germany; and the band of the Garde 
Republicaine, of Paris, The building erected 
for this purpose was capable of holding 100,- 
ooo people. The money invested by the 
citizens of Boston upon these tremendous 
jubilees amounted to over $1,000,000. 

It is eminently fit that such a phenomenal 
musical event, as is here outlined, should be 
becomingly observed, and Mr. Gilmore will 
commemorate it by giving a series of gigantic 
jubilees in the great cities of the country. Of 
course his magnificent band will form the 

















nucleus of those events, and, among others, 
the following distinguished array of vocal 
artists have been engaged to assist. Signor 
Italo Campanini, Tenor; Signorina Clementina 
DeVere, Soprano; Madame Blanche Stone- 
Barton, Soprano; Miss Helen Dudley Camp- 
bell, Contralto ; Signor Del Puente, Baritone ; 
Myron W, Whitney, Bass, 

Of course every city which knows a good 
and great thing will aspire to one of these 
jubilees, and any choruses, church, or other 
societies, managers, or citizens desiring to co- 
operate with Mr. Gilmore to this end, can 
communicate with Manager M. Z. Blakely at 
once, P, O. address, Station D, New York.— 
Am. Musician. 





Free and Easy Music, 


Among amateur musicians there is evidently 
a widely spread prejudice against the use of 
sharps and flats, A young lady, who inquired 
for a popular piece at an English music-store, 
saying ‘‘she hoped it was easy,” was informed 
by the clerk that it was in foursharps, ‘* Oh, 
never mind,” said she, serenely. ‘* When there 
are more than two lI neverplay them!” The 
following anecdotes, illustrating the same ten- 
dency to simplicity, come from an English or- 
ganist’s ‘* Musical Memories” : 

Sir Michael Costa had been engaged as con- 
ductor of a musical festival at Bradford, Eng- 
land, and was greatly disappointed when, on 
beginning the sesamin ids was told that certain 
local piclartants must be admitted to his finely 
trained orchestra, Otherwise those musicians 
would be exceedingly mortified and displeased. 

Sir Michael was forced to yield, but the re- 
sult justified his fears; the mistakes made by 
these interlopers led to some iudicrous scenes. 

At one rehearsal a player indulged in some 
wrong notes,and the conductor’s da/on instantly 
rapped a conclusion to the performance. 

**I beg your pardon, sir,” said he. ‘* Your 
copy must be wrong. You played the wrong 
notes.” 

*¢ Well, Mr. Costa,” owned the gentleman 
addressed, ‘it’s all right. I played a hef, and 
it should be a hee,” 

At another time a local gentleman had evi- 
dently departed very far from his copy, and 
Costa, with his quick “ rat-a-tap-tap ” stopped 
his progress, Addressing the delinquent, he 
said, rapidly : 

‘*Sir, your copy must be wrong. You are 
playing the wrong notes, Have you the right 
place?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” owned the poor offender. ‘ This 
is the piece. In four flats, is it not?” 

‘* Yes, sir, yes, sir. In A-flat major.” 

** Well, yer see, Mr. Costa, awm bound ter tell 
yer that in ma part o’t’ country, where I coom 
from, yer know, these fower y tod some plays 
’em, and some doesn’t. I doesn’t,” 

Of course there was roars of laughter at this 
bit of Yorkshireism, and the gentleman was 
quietly requested to retire. In spite of these 
preliminary trials, the conductor was evidently 
regarded as the hero of the festival, and when, 
after a glorious performance, he made his way 
to the mayor’s carriage, he heard one rough 
Yorkshire enthusiast observe to a comrade, 
“Litha, Bill! That’s t’ beggar ’at waaves t’ 
stick |” 








MATHEMATICAL musicians aver that the 
Minor Key is not in nature. How comes it, 
then, that sailors’ tunes, the Christmas carols, 


and the old monkish chants, between which | 
there is a remarkable similarity, should | 


partake so much of this mode? These come 
down to us from remote periods; the Argonauts 
might have invented the first, and the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem the second, for anything 
we know of the matter. It is hardly to be 
supposed that, in the infancy of the language 
of sound, people who merely vented their 


feelings should affect a refinement beyond 
nature. But let us hear the two combinations, 
The major chord, which is the natural and 
perfect combination, as mathematicians impress 
upon us, conveys nothing beyond a satisfactory 
impression to the ear. The minor chord, on 
the contrary, carries the sentiment of melan- 
choly in its sound—a shade passes over us as 
we hear it. It would be a pleasant deduction 
to draw thence, that all the misery, pain or 
unhappiness that are to be found in the world 
are but the perversions of Nature’s intentions, 
like the minor key! Banish sorrow, and we 
should have no more sympathy with so sophistic 
amode. We believe that none of these quaint 
minor tunes, with which mariners are wont to 
sooth the dreary hours of their watch, have 
ever been pricked down in notes, — Spectator, 





WITH music and try twin sisters among 
the muses, one would expect to find musicians 
generally fond of poetry, and poets ardently 
attached to music. This is, however, far from 
being the.case. Neither Bach nor Handel 
were great lovers of poetry, and if Beethoven 
was greatly moved by Schiller’s ‘* Ode to Joy,”’ 
it was rather because of the subject (universal 
brotherhood) than because of its treatment. 
Mozart cared little for poetry, and often merely 
took poems as so many pegs whereon to — 
melodies. Dr. Johnson disliked music, as di 
Dean Swift (to glance at the other side of the 
subject), and many of the most eminent poets 
and literateurs have had but the merest tolera- 
tion for the art. 

Notable exceptions to this, however, were 
Shakespeare and Milton, Shakespeare con- 
tinually proves himself a music-lover of good 
taste and culture, while Milton never speaks 
of music without becoming enthusiastic and 
impressive. Music was his most cherished re- 
creation, and in the later days of his life, blind, 
old, poor and forsaken, he found consolation 
at the organ, and allowed music to carry him 
into a world which was less harsh to him than 
the one in which he was forced to dwell awhile. 
— Exchange. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


Vick’s Magazine, which we have often had occasion 
to commend, is still a reguiar visitor, and is each 
month growing in interest. It is devoted to Flowers, 
their care and training; treats also of small fruits, 
garden and house decoration, and is withal a very 


useful m e for the home. It is published at 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The Ce »while continuing its usual tments, 
has of late n devoting considerable attention to 


Artand Artists. The February number contains a fine 
article on the great French Artist Géréme. The ar- 
ticle is superbly illustrated, and supplementary to it 
there are ‘‘ Open Letters "’ on Géréme, by well-known 
American Artists. The Lincoln History reaches the 
time of the removal of McClellen, and treats of other 
subjects of absorbing interest. Kennan’s contribu- 
tion this month reveals an awful state of affairs in 
Siberian Exile man: ent. The is full of 
useful and entertaining articles by the best writers, 
poems, stories, sketches, etc., etc. 


One of the most delightful of Susan Coolidge’s 
stories, ‘Who Ate the Queen’s Luncheon?” opens 
the February Wide A , with a beautiful frontis- 
— by Garrett. Another short story as singularly 

umorous, @ valentine story, is entitled ‘‘ The Apple 
of Discord,’’ and will entertain all the grammar- 
school boys and girls ; it is by Geacgienn hstegges geod 
‘“* Princess May-blossom ”’ y Fe te Lyster, with its 
eight pictures, isa dainty y oer. “Children in 
— mag me pect by Mabel ie ten me a is . model 
art-paper for youn; por w nteres ctures. 
Hn s.rial stories Ey J. r. ‘Trowbridge and Mrargare 

ney are very popular for y reading—a genial, 
lennon’ rvades both; Phronsie’s 

“dragons”’ are irresistible. ‘‘ The sepest Children "’ 
y Miss A. G. 


folk and their elders as well, “ Nonsense Animals 
is very amusing and affords a hint for home-fun of an 
evening. ‘‘ An Old-Fashioned Boat”’ is an interesti 





White in her chapter on “ 
Use of the Oven ”’ tells how potatoes are baked in th 
Boston publicsechools. Mrs. Goddard Orpen gives the 
history of the famous Spanish crown pearl, the Pele- 
grina. Prof. Starr, in his logical series, describes 
| some of the gnawings of “‘ The th of Time.” 


ng 
chapter in the 8 of invention, by Ernest Inger- 
soll. Mrs. Salile Yo af Be 
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He is the King of Glory. 


GEO. F. ROOT. 
The Sopranos and Tenors of the choir.) 
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The King, with glad-ness sing, O sing his praise, 
( Unless 2 Alto ia ates J let some of the Soprano voices loam in singing this theme, Sor it should be prominent. ) 
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How Beautiful. Concluded. 157 
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Rest, Weary Heart. 





















































2. Rest, wea-ry head, Lie down to slumber 
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BRIDAL CHORUS FROM LOHENGRIN. 


MopDERATO. R. Wagner. 
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INTRODUCTORY VOLUNTARY. 


Apaaio CANTABILE. 
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84 THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 





HAZELTON ei! Se thn aking 





IN GOOD ORDER AND PRESERVE 
PIANO FORTES et + - = > 
Cannot be Excelled for Touch, THE IMPERIAL STRING CABINET supplies a | A COLLECTION OF REVIVAL SONGS. 


Singing Quality, Delicacy and long-felt want among the trade generally, but more 
Great Power of Tone, with especially in those cases where dealers are not famil- 
Highest Excellence of Work: iar with the respective names of the different strings. 


Prepared under the Personal Supervision of the 


Each jar is labeled with the name or letter of the | 
manship. RS string it —— as oe ae ov os up in REV. SAM. P. JONES, 
packages and carefully marke lore shipping, it is | 
HAZELTON BROTHERS, no trouble for a dealer to keep his stock in perfect | For use in all Gospel Meetings. 





Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, order, and preserve the original quality of the | Bound in boards, price 30 cents each by mail, post- 


NEW-VORK. s paid ; $3.00 per dozen, or $25.00 per hundred by ex- 


The Imperial String Cabinet is made in three sizes, press, not prepaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, General Agents, | containing 12, 18, and 30 jars respectively. 


_ 1 (size 17% 1%), peat eo 12 jars. PUBLISHED BY 
. T No. 2 (size 1744x2544), containing 18 jars. | 
CINCINNATI. No. 3 (size 25% 2544), containing 30 jars. } THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 
od . Prices and special terms to the trade furnished | 
‘(AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.’ upon application. 74 West Fourth Street CINCINNATI, O. 
N. B.The Jars in each Cabinet will be labeled | May be ordered through Booksellers or Music Dealers. 





to suit the line of strings which purchaser de- | 
A sires to keep in stock. —————_-———_—_— \ 
5 Please indicate with your order how you wish 
Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. your jars to be labeled. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. MANUFACTURED BY DERN NTHEMS 
' 


ae a THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Wine 


R l V l F 13 IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN MUSICAL MER- | 
ova 0ca 0 10. CHANDISE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | A special collection of Choice eas and 


. . Original Compositions for the use 0 
A Special Collection of 
wort Gn The John Church Co.| quvarrzt on cxorus crores. 


| = ee bay? pp. a ’ uine a 

‘ music, and is entirely pract rom nning to 

FAVORITE COMPOSERS iT 1h] | end. The author is too well and favorab y known 

The above is our latest and best coliection of songs FAMOUS | to need any encomiums at our bands. Suffice it to 

by the best modern writers. Among the composers | say that we believe this book to surpass in real 

represented are Lassen, Helmund, Pinsuti, Cowen, merit and practical worth any that have preceded it 

Gounod, Marzials, Moir, Jensen, Wellings, Liszt, etc., by the same composer. Specimen pages supplied on 
| 





have just received a new supply of the 





ete. FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. application. 
144 pages, sheet-music size, elegantly printed on ce per copy, in boards, $1.00, by mail. 


stone RICE, 50 CEN 
PUBLISHED BY PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


74 W. FOURTH ST., CINCINNATI, 





CATALOGUES 


of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to | 
any address on oP pletion 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 








WM. KNABE & CO, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, whicn establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


WM. KNABE & CoO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, aud 112 Fifth Avenue, NBW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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. Quotation from the new Bass Song, “Kinc or THE Sea.’ e. 











Pah Pir... 


greatest 


silea, and many others. Price, 75 cents. 


= Kise a= 

or Bass or 
} Sent pomped on receipt of marked prices. 
ee music dealer does not keep 





“ROOT Be Sons Music Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawnacer, 


General fljusic Dealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes of 


PIANOS asc ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


We are issuing yearly, in the proper seasons, music 
of all ——- suitable for s al occasions, such as 
Christmas, Easter, Flower Sunday, Children's Day, 


tion ei etc, sone bat lists sent on oper / 


tion HURCH CO 


THE MELODIES OF 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


ConwscoLIDATED 
ARRANGED FOR THE 


CORNET, 


By 8. C. HAYSLIP, 


For use in SABBATH SCHOOLS, GOSPEL 
MEETINGS, and all 
REVIVAL SERVICES. 


A Piano or Organ played from the regular edition 
will agree perfectly with the Cornet played from this 


one. 
Price, $1.00. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati. 
Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 
ee ——— a to mail orders, and particu- 
them as carefully as if goods were 
ent io cod ning Any piece of Music or any Music 

no matter where published, will. be sent b 


., Cincinnati 











mail, * postpaid, to any address, on receipt of 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


price. 





i but v will be sold a 


| or cloth, aes 3 1 cent for the Nonpareil £ 
will n 
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“AN HONEST PIAXO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by TEE EVERETT PIANO CO , Boston, Mase. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


No. 5. 


By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC- 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
STEBBINS. 


Some rs having elapsed since the publication of 
GOsPeL frame No. 4. and its consolidation with the 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and 
others e in Evangelistic work, have felt the 
need of having additional new songs, and Gosre. 
Hymns No. 5 has been especially prepared to meet 
this growing necessity. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


ones 208 pages, nearly double the 
ber in previous single volumes, 
t the same prices, ¢. ¢.: 


MUSIC EDITION. 


Board Covers 

Cloth Limp. with Gilt Stamp i 
WOUPAREE, EDITION, 

Paper Covers 


> Wee 0 5. 
If otdered by mail, add | 5 om, for 
Music Editions, 2 cts. for the Words & 
on. 
No. 5 ot be bound or combined with GosreL 
Hymns CONSOLIDATED. 
ig cy HYMNS are the only books of 
the kind used by Messrs. MOODY and 
SANKEY in their goxpel meetings. Do 
not be deceived by misicading edvertine- 
ments of books issued by other publish- 


"Published by The JOHN CHURCE CO., Cincinnati. 


RIMER. 


ey velee, by permission, to Dr. Mason, 
r. Sherwood, Mr. Parsons, Mr. Eddy, Mr. eter: 


THE MUSICAL vie TOR. 


— Peres, Pron at) 400 GINS. | 
S¥4...4. Cruseet 


If 
them, send di- 
‘Feet! ytoH, R. PALMER. Lockbox 2841, Xx. YC ity. 








‘Jew Jlusi for 1909, 


Now is the time for ayant * resolutions. Re- 


solve to lose no time in procuring one of 


Ditson & Co.’s excellent Music Books ; 


all first-class, and these among the best. For 


ONE DOLLA 


R you can secure the new 


POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 37 songs ; 
or POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 27 piano pes.; 
or POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COL’N. 60 pieces ; 
or CLASSICAL PIANIST. 42 classical pieces ; 
or PIANO CLASSICS. 44 classical pieces ; 
or YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS. 52 easy pieces; 
or SONG CLASSICS. 50 songs, for soprano ; 
or SONG CLASSICS FOR LOW VOICE. 
or CLASSIC TENOR SONGS. 36 songs ; 
or CLASSIC BARITONE AND BASS SONGS. 
or CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. The newest duets : 
or COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO. ) Two popu- 
or COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR. | lar books. 


17 songs: 


orEMMANUEL. Trowbridge; Gratetto 
or RUTH AND NAOMI. Damrosch ; and 
or JOSEPH’S BONDAGE. Chadwick ; C — 
or FALL OF JERUSALEM. Parkhurst) Musical 


or HOLY CITY. Gaul; Societies 
or EMERSON’S PART SONGS AND GLEES. 

or EMERSON’S CONCERT SELECTIONS. 

or GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING. 


Any Book mailed promptly, postpaid, for $1.00. 


Spring Birds, Spring Flowers, 





Spring Music, 


ARE HERE 
MUSICAL Socretres and Choirs do well who round 
off the season with the practice of CaNnTaTas or Glee 
Collections. 
Among many guvod Cantatas, we publish 
Thayer's Herbert and Elsa, (75 cts. %.72 per 
doz } 
Remberg’s Song of the Bell, (60 cts. $5.40 per 
Anz.) 


Back’s 46th Peale, (#1.00 99.00 ner doz 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar. ($1 00 $9.00 per ¢ os 
Anderteon’s Wreck of the Hesperus, (35 
$2.75 per doz.) 
Ruck,.« Don Mannie, 


($1 50 18.50 per doz 


Trowbridge’s Heroes of °76, (21.00 99.00 per 
doz.) 

Hodges’ Rebecea, (65 cts. 8.00 per doz 

— Rath and Boaz, (65 cts. 6.00 per 
aoz.) 


School Committees, Superintendents and Teachers 


Can not do better than to adopt our New, Tried and 
True School Music Books. 
Emerson’s Seong Manual, 
doz. Bk. 2, cts. H4.Wdoz. Bk. 3, 
A thoroughly good graded series 
(Sets. $4.50 doz.) Good Schvol Songs 
mony, (60 cts. $6 00 doz.) For Hizh Sch« 
dren’s School Songs, (95 cts. 8.00 doz 
ing book for younger classex, and many 
for retail price 


Bk. 1. 30 ets. $3.00 
WO cts. $4.80 doz 

United Voices, 
Song Har 
ole. Chil- 
Charm 
others 
Any book mailed post free, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 


C. BH. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut &t., Phila 
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